BOOK REVIEWS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO INDIAN MUSIC; B. Chaitanya Deva; 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information & Broadcasting, Govern- 
ment of India; Rs. 10. 


This book is a welcome addition to the literature on Indian Music 
where there is a real dearth of books in English giving correct information. 


Dr. Deva is a scientist-musicologist and therefore his presentation has 
been precise and lucid. The overall brevity of treatment of most of the 
topics seems deliberate in order to cater to the uninitiated but genuinely 
interested Western and Indian. listener-student of Indian Music. The 
language is modern and wherever possible and necessary, the traditional 
definitions have been given in English translation. 


There are in all nine chapters on Melody, Scales And Ragas, Rhythm, 
Form & Style, Musical Instruments, Folk and Traditional Music, 
Mind and Music, Then & Now and Among The Great covering most 
of the important aspects of music. The explanations present both 
the Hindusthani and Karnatak Music view-points, as for instance 
under Melody & Rhythm. But the difference between and_ the 
significance of the Hindusthani and Karnatak Music falas havenot been 
brought out with sufficient clarity. For instance the basic difference 
between the two fala systems is that Karnatak Music adheres to that old 
system where a tala of any required matra could be created by altering the 
value of the Jaghu. Whereas in Hindustani Music, each tala has a bole 
(mnemonics) called the theka which is fixed, and there are more than one 
tala having the same number of matras but the thekas of which are quite 
different. The significance of the introduction of theka in Hindustani 
Music was. indeed outstanding because of the possibility it offered for 
the first time for real vilambit-laya singing (in this case, the khyal). 


Some of the explanations and definitions would have been better under- 
stood if they had been elaborated a little more as this book is meant essen- 
tially for the beginner. For instance the definition of tanas as ‘fast phrases’ 
Seems inadequate. taanas are melodic figures : incorporating . diverse 
ornamentations and help to bring out of the full import of the raga. 
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It would have been perhaps more helpful if the current musical terms 
also had been used in Hindustani Music along with their English equiva- 
lents like badhat, fiirat, bol-upaj, bahlava etc. Certain definitions are 
misleading like prabandha being a ‘closed composition’; it is in fact a well- 
knit composition. Some descriptions are too brief and hence vague. 
In the chapter Form & Style, the description of Poorab style of thumri 
exposition as ‘slow and subdued’ and the Punjabi style as ‘more mercurial’ 
does not convey much musically. 


The chapters on Musical Instruments and Mind & Music and 
biographies are both precise and perspicuous. 


There are quotations in the book without any reference. References 
should have been given. 


If the diacritical marks had also been given on all the Sanskrit and 
technical terms of music, it would have prevented plenty of mispronuncia- 
tion. The bibliography and discography at the end of the book are bound 
to be very useful. 


The book, as a whole, is interesting and informative and could be relied 
upon by anyone interested in understanding Indian Music—both 


Hindustani and Karnatak. 
M.R. Gautam 


MUSIC OF EASTERN INDIA, Sukumar Ray, Publishers K.L. Mukho- 
padhyaya, Calcutta, 1973; pp. xv-+264, Rs. 45. 


The greatest handicaps in Indian musicology, are two. First is the 
‘concept’ of the monolithic origin of our music. It has become an un- 
questioned—and eyebrows are raised if you do question—assumption 
that all Indian music stems from the vedas and everything has an Aryan 
source. Arising out of this is the second: excessive reliance on musical 
texts. A text written thousands of years ago is said to describe a// Indian 
music; but it is forgotten that with the means of communication what 
they were, the music of this subcontinent ocould not have been ‘one’. 

. It is healthy to pause and reflect on the point that our culture has an 
electic base and textual matter has to be carefully tallied with ethnic 


movements. 

We, therefore, require more information on local musics. Not many 
such books are available. Vamanrao Deshpande and G.H. Ranade have 
given us simple books on the music of Maharashtra. This is not enough. 
There is almost no source material on other areas: fevaram, Sopana sangee- 
tam, yakshagana, soofiyana kalam and innumerable other tributaries. 


The present volume is, therefore, very welcome and is certainly an aah 
‘portant contribution in this areas of musicology. In short, it is a goo 


study of the desi music of eastern India. 
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The’author has attempted to bring together information on the music 
of Bengal, Assam, Orissa and Manipur. The canvas extends from ancient 
Buddhist Chants to the present day ‘light music’. The chapters cover 
Buddhist songs, Vaishnava music, Syama sangeet, impact of raga music 
(dhrupad, khyal, thumri and tappa), folk music, medieval and folk music 
of Orissa, Assam, Manipur; Rhythm; Tagore, D.L. Roy, Atul Prasad, 
Nazrul and even very recent ‘composers’ and singers. 


Unfortunately, Shri Ray, however takes the same old line in deriving 
modern music from Sama veda (p. ix). It would have been better if he 
could relate ethnomusically local music to the ‘invading’ one. 


The methodology though, certainly breaking new ground, is not very 
strict. For instance (p. 15) “light music is approachable by observation of 
smallest units...... raga music (it) is not”. What then will be pakad 
and ang ? 


Again, “The first step is to comprehend the idea of that... .as enunciated 
by Pandit Bhatkhande.” Why ? The Bhatkhande system, after all, has 
many discrepencies. 


The distribution of srutis on p. 17 appears to me to be incorrect. 
However, the way he has indicated the relation of the melas is good. Also, 
the section on thumri is a general essay on the thumri but does not say 
much on Bengali thumris. 


There seems to be an organological mix up (p. 107). No basic difference 
is shown between khamak and ektara. As far as is known to this reviewer, 
what is called goopi jantra here is khamak in other sources. 


The chapter on Rabindranath Tagore’s music is indeed very good. 
Here, it would be worth saying a few words on this. Tagore’s music has 
rarely, if at all, been put to ‘improvisation’ as classical cheezas. He did not 
develop any new raga grammer. Under these conditions many a classical 
musician asks, rightly, whether it would not be more appropriate to call 
this as Rabindra geeti and not Rabindra sangeet. Note that we have 
Nazrul geeti and not sangeet. 


There are somes quaint stylistic expressions. “Scene of slight endearing 
manhandling” (p. 92) “Nidhubabu was the first man in the history of 
Bengali music to focus attention on the artistic execution of music.” 
(p. 156. Emphasis music). 


There is a glossary. There are some errors here. e.g. Anabaddha vadya; 
anga: the two sections of the middle octavae; dhaivata...... based on 
three srutis, Madanti, Rohini and Ramya (is it correct to apply ancient 
theories to current music). 
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A few sample notations of bhatiali, baul etc. are useful. So is the 
discography. 


The book is strongly recommended to all musicologists. 
B.C. Deva 


THE MIRACLE PLAYS OF MATHURA: By Norvin Hein: Oxford 
University Press; Delhi; 1972; Rs. 30. 


The Miracle Plays of Mathura by Prof. Norvin Hein is the result of his 
field-study which he conducted in Mathura-Brindavan when he stayed 
there for a year in 1949-50. The volume was earlier presented as a thesis 
for a doctoral degree of Yale University. Prof. Hein is the Associate 
Professor of Comparative Religion at Yale University since 1950. Prof. 
Hein has in his study covered both the Krishna and. the Rama legend plays, 
Rasleela and Ramleela, the two religious forms which have a long and 
continuous tradition in Hindi-speaking regions. He has also rightly called 
them miracle plays. Leela plays have many similarities with the miracle 
and mystery plays of Europe of medieval ages. 


Prof. Norvin Hein has done great service to the cause of the studies of 
these two important and highly developed religious dramatic forms by 
presenting such a systematic study in this volume. Prof. Hein gives a well- 
documented history of the origins and the development of the /eela plays 
utilising all available research material. Apart from presenting the histori- 
cal background, he also discusses presentational techniques and gives 
excerpts from Ras/leela plays with English translation. The study of the 
performance techniques and textual material is based on his personal 
experience of watching the plays and talking to the experts in the field. 
He has also given some account of the important Mandalies functioning 
in Mathura-Brindavan during that period, and also the organisational 
aspect of the rerformances. In the Appendix he gives the translation of 
a handbill, the Leela-Patra, as it is called, which is a calendar of the Rum- 
leela cycle plays as presented in Mathura. The volume also contains a 
comprehensive glossary. 


Prof. Hein devotes one chapter to the study of the Jhanki style of pre- 
sentation of the Krishna and Rama legends. A Jhanki performance is 
really not a dramatic form in the true sense of the world but it certainly 
played an important role in the evolution of these two dramatic forms. 
Unfortunately Prof. Hein does not discuss this role of Jhanki. It was in the 
Jhanki style of presentation of these two legends, with great poetic litera- 
ture and rich devotional music, that the dramatic qualities of these two 
forms were further developed. Even in the fully developed forms of 
Ramlecla and Rasleela one can see Jhanki playing an important role in 
the dramatic structure. The Jhanki really is the base-line on which the 
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dramatic structure of these forms is built up. And the play seems to mcve 
from one Jhanki to another. Jhanki or Tableau Vivant has played an 
important role in all the medieval arts, whether it was royal and religious 
pageantry, the sculptural frieze in the temples or the dramatic scenes 
mounted on floats and carts. 


Though Prof. Hein has studied Ramileela also under the miracle plays 
of Mathura, it is really Ras/eela which is the product of the literary and 
artistic tradition of this region and prevalent only here for more 
than four centuries. Brindavan had developed into a great cultural 
centre during the 15th and 16th centuries in the wake of the Bhakti move- 
ment which greatly enriched the literary, the performing and the plastic 
arts. The Ras/eela of Brindavan also inspired the evolution of other | 
religious dramatic forms in different regions of the country. Ankia Nat 
of Assam evolved by the great social reformer Shankaradeva and the 
Krishna Jatra evolved by Mahaprabhu Chaitanya Dev in Bengal are two 
such forms which owe inspiration to Rasleela. Ramleela is prevalent all 
over North India in many forms and styles, and Varanasi is the main 
centre and not Mathura. As such Prof. Hein should have, even if 
briefly, talked about this vast and varied tradition of Ramleela. Without 
this broader coverage the reader does not get a full idea of the Ramileela 
tradition in its variety and richness. 

This volume will be of interest not only to the students of the traditional 
and religious theatre in India and abroad but also to sociologists and an- 
thropologists and to the students of oral literature and traditional culture. 
It is hoped that this volume will encourage similar studies of the Vaish- 
nava and the Shaiva theatre of the different regions in the country. In 
fact there is a need for studying the Krishna and the Rama legend theatre 
on a pan-India basis indicating similarities of features and elements and 
also possible historical links between the forms prevalent in one region and 
other regions. Krishna and Rama legend theatre has been prevalent 
for the last 2000 years and continues to flourish with all the vitality and 
richness even today in many forms and styles all over the country. It 
continues to be performed in temples and it has also moved out of the 
temples and is performed in the midst of the community and in the 
streets. 


Suresh Awasthi 
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